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Thursday, September 8, 1853. 

On Iceland, its Inhabitants and Language. By John Hogg, 
Esq., M.A., F.R.S., L.S., R.G.S., &c, Foreign Secretary of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

The author commenced this paper by observing, that the 
large volcanic land on the western boundary of Europe, sur- 
rounded by the North Atlantic Ocean, and partly within the 
Arctic Circle, is only known in England under the inhospitable 
name of Iceland. The like inhospitable name of 'Ultima 
Thule' having been by some geographers assigned to it, he 
shewed that there was no reasonable foundation for such an 
opinion. Mr. Hogg said, if what Solinus stated was correct, 
viz. ' that Thule was five days' sail from Orkney," he conceived 
that one of the Feroe Isles would better correspond : but, on 
the other hand, Tacitus, in his account of the circumnaviga- 
tion of Britain, writes, that the Orkneys were then discovered, 
and " from thence Thule was visible ;" — consequently Main- 
land, the chief of the Shetland Isles, which is quite mountain- 
ous, would very probably be the land there discernible. No 
Roman remains have been found in Iceland ; but if that 
nation had extended its conquests to its desolate shores, they 
would doubtless have continued their explorations to Green- 
land and the northern coasts of America. Such however was 
not the case. And since the island itself, as far as is yet known, 
is altogther volcanic, it may not have been in existence at that 
early period ; but, like the ancient Isle of Thera (hodie San- 
torin), or that modern one lately called " Graham Islet," in 
the Mediterranean, it may have sprung up through volcanic 
agency, subsequently to the time of the Roman Empire. His- 
tory does not state when Iceland was first discovered, and 
nothing certain is known of it till the ninth century of our sera ; 
though from the Icelandic Annals it would seem that it had 
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been before then temporarily inhabited, perhaps, as some have 
asserted, by the Irish. 

The author briefly gave a description of the settlement there 
by the Norwegians, or Nordmenn of Scandinavia. He then 
more fully pointed out its geographical position, and compared 
its form and extent with those of Ireland, observing that if 
the latter island could be moved so as to bring its present east 
side with the point called " Wicklow Head," due south, the 
general appearance of Ireland and Iceland would better agree. 
He shewed that both islands possess many fine bays, inlets, 
or fiords, and havens ; also many rivers, lakes, and tracts of 
bog or marsh. Iceland is, however, very much less fertile, and 
is more covered with lofty mountains, which attain to between 
6000 and 6500 feet in height. Those termed in Icelandic 
Jokulls, i. e. ' ice mounts,' occupy the central parts of the 
island, and run out to the N. W. and N.E. From their melted 
snows and glaciers the Geysers and other intermittent hot- 
springs are principally supplied. 

Mr. Hogg then compared the population of the two islands, 
and noted, that although Ireland had been, during some years 
previous to the census in 1851, reduced about 20 per cent., 
by emigration and other causes, still it numbered rather fewer 
than 6,661,840 souls, and the city of Dublin itself estimated 
somewhat above 258,300 ; whereas Iceland, once possessing 
100,000 inhabitants, now reckoned only 48,000 over its whole 
superficies, and the entire population of its capital, Reikjavik, 
does not exceed 500. 

This comparative account sadly exhibited the deserted state 
of a country very similar to Ireland in its natural dimensions. 
The interior or central parts of Iceland are not inhabited, and 
are but little known to the traveller. 

The author, after describing the general aspect of the 
island, and its total want of trees, added a brief description of 
Mount Hecla, and its three somewhat conical summits. As 
the poets of Grecian antiquity had dedicated one of the 
tops of the Bifid Parnassus to Apollo, and the second to Bac- 
chus, so he conceived the Skalds or Bards of Iceland ought to 
have assigned the first summit of the Trifid Hecla to Odin, the 
second to Frea (Friga), and the third to Thor. 
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According to the recent survey and measurement of Prof. 
Bjorn Gunnlaugsson, the altitude of the highest top of Hecla 
is 4961 Danish feet, or somewhat above 5100 English feet. A 
brief description by a late traveller of the view from one of 
its summits was given. 

The author alluded to the wonderful Geysers, and other 
boiling springs, which, after certain intervals, spout jets of 
water and steam high into the air, and proved that some of 
them had existed for at least six centuries and a half. 

Then followed an account of the climate in summer and 
winter ; the aurora borealis, and other meteorological pheno- 
mena; also of the continuance in June and July of sunshine 
during the night, and of the want of it in the day through the 
corresponding period in December and January. 

An enumeration of some of the chief volcanic products and 
minerals was made ; and the poverty of vegetation, the few 
wild animals, and those which are domesticated, were noticed. 

Next, concerning the ethnology of the Icelanders. These 
were characterized as a plain, but well-made, not very robust 
race, of good height, with reddish hair and blue eyes. They 
are short-lived, content, and moral, although much addicted to 
drinking. They are naturally lazy, phlegmatic, and not very 
hospitable. Professing Lutheran tenets, they are religious, 
fond of their native land, and well educated. Crimes are very 
rare. Owing to the severity of the climate, they are warmly 
clad, both sexes wearing old-fashioned garments of a coarse 
dark cloth, Wadmal. The houses, or rather huts, of the lower 
class are low and miserable, and, from the scarcity of timber, 
are mostly built of lava. They are very filthy and want fresh 
air. Fuel is scarce ; peat, as well as the remains of fish and 
birds, are its substitutes. 

Their diet consists of salt fish, fermented milk, rancid but- 
ter ; also train-oil is much esteemed. Salted mutton is used, 
and fresh fish in summer Wheaten bread is scarcely ever to 
be had ; sometimes barley-cakes are eaten, but the usual bread 
of the peasantry is made from the poor flour of the Iceland 
Lichen (Cetraria Islandica). 

In summer, travelling is effected on horses ; in winter in 
sledges, which are the only carriages known. 
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The occupations of the Icelanders are chiefly breeding 
horses, cattle, and sheep ; fishing for cod and seals, and in 
certain rivers for salmon ; salting and drying fish and mutton. 
Much attention is given to the care of Eider ducks, their down 
being a most valuable export. Little is done in commerce as 
yet, except by the Danish merchants. The other principal 
exports are dried salt fish, fish roe, pickled mutton, skins, fur, 
wool, feathers, train-oil, and tallow. Brandy and salt, with 
most of the other necessaries of life, are imported ; so are ma- 
nufactured goods. 

Nearly all the lower classes can read and write, and in every 
hut is found the Bible. During their long winter the Ice- 
landers spend much time in reading, at which season both 
sexes knit and weave. Small plots of ground are here and 
there cultivated for gardens, in which some common vegeta- 
bles are with difficulty grown ; there are no corn-fields, only 
meadows and pastures in the valleys adjoining upon lakes 
and streams. 

The Icelanders have several diseases, which are very fatal,* 
and vast numbers of the children die when infants. 

Mr. Hogg made mention of the Icelandic language, which 
is the original Norwegian, or Norse, scarcely at all altered by 
length of time, or contact with other nations. It belongs to 
the Scandinavian branch of the great Teutonic family of many 
ethnologists ; or, according to Jacob Grimm, it forms a dia- 
lect of his fourth division of the Germanic language. The 
author is more inclined to esteem it, with Rask and later 
authorities, a sister language, rather than a mere cognate dia- 
lect of the German. It is characterized by the absence of 
aspirates and gutturals, and thus possesses a softer sound and 
pronunciation. 

This dialect of the Scandinavian remained unchanged, 
whilst that of the Danes having altered much, it could no 
longer be termed Donsk Tunga, ' Danish tongue,' as the lan- 
guage which prevailed throughout the north and in Iceland 



* Dr. Latham observed (after the paper was read), that, according to 
Dr. Schleisner, the temperature of the blood of the Icelander is sensibly- 
higher than that of any other European. 
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was at first called. It then came under the appellation of 
Norraena Tunga, the ' Northern tongue,' or Norse, that after- 
wards designated more especially the Norwegian dialect. The 
latter continued the same for a long time, while that of Sweden 
soon altered. In the ninth century the Norwegian colonists 
took into Iceland their language, where it continued in its 
purity for ages. But the ancient dialect in Norway at length 
experienced a great alteration in consequence of the union of 
the country with Denmark, and thus Norwegian and Danish 
soon assimilated and became the same. 

Consequently, the original Norwegian, which still continued 
to be used in Iceland, obtained a new and more fit title, viz. 
Islenzka Tunga, the ' Icelandic tongue.' Indeed, this iden- 
tical language is now so little altered, that the lower class of 
Icelanders still read and understand the Sagas and ancient 
Eddaic poems. 

The author said, " want of time forbade him from adding 
any particulars concerning the structure or grammatical pecu- 
liarities of the Islenzka Tunga :" he therefore concluded by 
giving some examples of Icelandic words, for the purpose of 
shewing how similar they are to the corresponding vulgar 
words still spoken by our common people in this part of the 
north of England. These had most likely been introduced 
by the Nordmenn— or Northmen of Scandinavia under the 
general term of Danes — when they spoke the same original 
Norwegian as the Icelanders do, during their invasions in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of this portion of Northumbria. 

According to Adelung (Mithridates, vol. ii. p. 305), Von 
Troil, in his { Letters from Iceland,' has reckoned four princi- 
pal dialects (hauptmundarten) of the Icelandic. These, how- 
ever, the author apprehended, only present very slight diffe- 
rences, except in the sea-ports where many Danish words are 
used, inasmuch as the same pronunciaton prevails throughout 
the island, and is found to be, even among the lower class, 
nearly identical. 

Mr. Hogg illustrated his observations by pointing out the 
localities mentioned on two recent and beautiful maps of Ice- 
land from the collection of Icelandic maps in the possession 
of the Royal Geographical Society of London. These are 
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entitled " Uppdrattr Islands," and were executed under the 
direction of Mr. O. N. Olsen from the measurements of Mr. 
Bjorn Gunnlaugsson, Professor of Mathematics at the College 
of Bessastadt in Iceland. They were published in 1844 and 
1849 by the Islenzka Bokmentafelag, or Icelandic Literary 
Society at Copenhagen. 



Manners and Customs of the Yacoutes. By Prince Ern. Ga- 
litzin, Corresponding Member of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London. Translated and communicated by Dr. 
Norton Shaw. 

The Yacoutes among themselves are known by the name of 
SoJcha. It is believed that they are of Tartar origin, which 
fact is confirmed by the similarity of the tongues, as well as 
by a great number of usages common both to the Yacoutes and 
to the Tartars. They live partly in that region of Siberia, the 
centre of which is the town .of Yacoutsk, and partly also in the 
different districts of the Yeniseisk's government. Their sta- 
ture is middling, their complexion swarthy, and their hair 
black. 

As wealth among the Yacoutes consists in numerous flocks, 
from this circumstance it follows that they take care to live 
dispersed in small groups of two or three yourtes, so as to 
have at hand sufficient pasturages. A certain number of these 
little villages form a notchlegh, administered by a kriiazetz or 
small prince. Several notchleghi compose an oulouse, which is 
governed by a golova : these different functions are elective. 
The inhabitants of a notchlegh call themselves tjonobout, or of 
the same kind. When they make an election, each elector 
deposits his vote in a box divided in as many compartments as 
there are candidates ; then the votes are counted, and the 
candidate who has obtained the largest number is proclaimed. 
Besides, it is always in the power of the governed to depose 
the chief with whom they are dissatisfied, in order to proceed 
to a new election. The district of Yakoutsk contains six 
oulouses, with a population of about 40,000 : there are, besides, 
about 30,000 Yacoutes settled in the government of Yeninseisk 
and in other parts of Siberia. 
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Their little boats, made with the birch-tree's bark, called 
vetochki, are constructed with much skill : the seams, after 
having been laid on with tar, become waterproof. Besides 
this, they make use of a kind of canoe, made with the trunk of 
a tree. In the building of it they begin by making on one 
side of the trunk a longitudinal eleft, which does not quite 
extend itself to the extremities ; this cleft is next widened 
gradually by means of wedges larger and larger, so as to make 
a sloping opening, which, when wide enough, forms the in- 
terior of the small craft. In order to render it more spacious, 
sometimes they add side-planks at the upper part. 

The winter's yourtes of the Yacoutes have the form of trun- 
cated pyramids. They are square. To construct them, they 
make use of poles fixed in the ground in an inclined position, 
and they spread on them a mixture of dung and soil. The 
roof is flat, and made with planks of birch-tree's bark, which 
possesses the property of being almost inaccessible to rotten- 
ness. Seldom any floor is to be found. The hearth, or 
tchouval, occupies the centre : above there is a chimney made 
with planking laid on with clay. This dwelling, however 
light be its construction, is sufficiently warm to be able to live 
in it in the winter season ; besides, it offers the advantage of 
being constantly ventilated by means of the hearth, which 
being always lighted, purifies the air. During the summer 
months the Yacoutes construct for their use temporary yourtes 
without hearth in the localities to which they remove in the 
hay-harvest season. There is a Yacoute among the wealthy of 
the country who possesses as many as 1000 horses. However, 
being impossible to gather a sufficient quantity of hay for 
feeding all of them, the owner feeds only a certain number of 
them, the others wander about and get grass and moss by 
removing the snow with their forehoofs. 

The tail forms an indispensable part of the costume of the 
Yacoutes ; both men and women wear it so long, that in order 
to support it they tie it behind round the waist. The summer 
costume of the men consists of a kaftan (a Turkish vest) 
descending to the knees, made with China tissue or with cloth, 
lined all round with some stuff of a showy colour. For their 
feet they have boots with a soft sole. The Sarama is a kind 
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of buskin made with horse-hide, which is waterproof. Trow- 
sers of reindeer-skin, a cap, and gloves which only have the 
thumb, complete their garment. This costume is common to 
both sexes. In winter, for the simple kaftan, they substitute 
a furred dress. They wear also torbases, or furred boots, 
having the hair outside. During this severe weather the tra- 
veller puts on a large riding-coat, called sandiah, made with 
reindeer-skin, having equally the hair outside : he applies 
upon his forehead, cheeks, and ears, pieces of fur made on 
purpose, and surrounds his knees with soutouvi, or bands. 
The furred robe which the women wear in winter is called 
parka: it is made with reindeer-skin, and has the form of a 
long shirt. The sleeves and the collar are trimmed with furs 
of the finest quality. The dress of the wealthy Yacoutes is 
often very expensive. 

The Yacoutes are kind and officious : hospitality towards 
strangers is one of their virtues. At the same time they are 
suspicious, mistrustful, and timid. When occasion requires 
it, they are extremely sober, and a little sora, or sour butter, 
suffices for their nourishment ; but as soon as necessity has 
ceased to compel them, they become such gluttons as to render 
it difficult to give an idea how far their gluttony goes. A 
Yacoute is capable of devouring an extraordinary quantity of 
meat, but cares little about its quality or its freshness. The 
entrails of the animals and the ox's hide are aliments which 
do not cause him any disgust. To eat a fresh ox-hide, they 
are satisfied with putting it for a little while under hot ashes in 
order to make the hair fall off. Fat in a liquid state is one of 
their most exquisite dainties : they feed upon it without mea- 
sure. Among them the faculty of being able to eat much is 
considered as a kind of merit fit to draw upon them respect. 
It is not uncommon to hear them say, when they praise some 
one of their people, " Outio asatchi khisi !" namely, " That man 
there eats well !" 

The chamans, or sorcerers, continue to exert a great influence 
on this credulous people. They feign to entertain relations 
with the souls of the dead, and by this means often extort 
from the relatives of the dead, with the pretence of obeying an 
injunction come from the other world, furs, and even cattle. 
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It is well known that these jugglers give themselves up to the 
practice of gross sorcery. 

The Yacoutes have for the hear a kind of superstitious fear : 
they believe that in this animal the spirit survives the body. 
In spite of this, they do not scruple to shoot a bear and to eat 
its flesh, but it is by observing certain forms which they sup- 
pose have the power to turn aside the witchcraft. Imagine 
some Yacoutes travelling, and in crossing a forest that they 
should meet a bear. All begin by taking off their caps, la- 
vishing upon him many salutations, and calling him by the 
name of to'ione (lord), of worthy old man, of good father, and 
so on. In the mean time they beseech him, in the most 
humble terms, to allow them to continue their journey, assur- 
ing him, that instead of forming any bad design against his 
lordship, on the contrary, they entertain the greatest respect 
for him. But whilst addressing these fine words to the ani- 
mal, our cunning Yacoutes go forward, choose a tree suitably 
situated, in order to be safe from behind, and then shoot the 
animal dead. This first point settled, they make haste to 
skin it ; and having cut it into pieces without breaking the 
bones, which they put aside (it will soon be seen for what 
reason), they cook the said pieces. During the preparations, 
a man of the same party has taken care to knead, with clay 
lightly moistened, a little statue representing Boenai, the 
Great Spirit. The meat being cooked, the caldron is raised in 
addressing a prayer to Boenai and to the spirit of the forest. 
According to the belief of the Yacoutes, each forest is placed 
under the direct influence of a spirit. They then sit, down 
round the smoking soup, and each of the guests takes care to 
pour on the fire the first spoonful of gravy. Then the feast 
begins. While it lasts, the guests often apostrophize the 
ghost of the bear which they have thus dispatched. " No," 
say they, "don't believe us capable of having perpetrated such 
a murder. Among us, poor Yacoutes, the art of making guns 
and deadly balls is unknown. They are either some Russians 
or Toungouses who have done the evil deed." After the repast 
the bones of the animal are carefully put together, wrapped up 
with the idol in apiece of birch-tree bark, and then hung up 
to a tree. " You see it well," they go on repeating during the 

K 2 
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ceremony, " far from being murderers, it is on the contrary 
we who gather together here the bones of this bear killed by 
others." 

Marriage is performed without any kind of ceremony. When 
a Yacoute wishes to obtain the hand of a girl, he must agree 
with the father respecting the price to be paid for her : this 
purchase-money is called the kolim,. The wedding, and the 
banquet which accompanies it, take place in the house of the 
father-in-law of the bridegroom, but at the expense of the 
latter. The rejoicings are prolonged twice twenty-four hours. 
During the hourourne (banquet) they drink a quantity of kou- 
mise, a kind of fermented beverage made with mares'-milk ; 
more rarely brandy distilled from corn, which is scarce and 
consequently expensive. They eat horse-flesh, beef, and 
moles, as dishes of the first course. As a second course, they 
serve on the table a dish filled with drippings. This is con- 
sidered the most refined dainty. The khamiak, which is a 
large spoon, goes all round, and each guest drinks plentifully 
of the nectar. There are some gluttons among them, who, 
after having crammed their stomach with meat, are still capa- 
ble of swallowing a hundred spoonfuls of melted fat. The 
bridegroom cannot take away his bride until the kolim has 
been wholly paid for ; otherwise she continues to live with her 
father. Sometimes the debt is only discharged by instalments, 
paid at long intervals, and at each of these instalments the 
husband comes to spend a few days with his wife. 



Friday, September 9. 

Ethnological Remarks upon some of the more remarkable Va- 
rieties of the Human Species, represented by individuals 
now in London. By R. Gr. Latham, M.D. 

The Zulus. — These belong to the Caffre family. Between 
this Caffre family and the true Negro a broad line of demar- 
cation is often drawn. The individuals in question make this 
line doubtful. They are certainly intermediate both in shape 
and colour. This is the most important point in their ethno- 
logy. 
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The Earthmen. — These are Bushmen who occupy a tract of 
which the geological character supplies natural caves which 
serve for habitations. In this sense only are they Earthmen, 
as opposed to the ordinary Saab (Bushman). They are Bush- 
man-Troglodytes, or Troglodyte-Bushmen. 

Australains. — Height, 5 feet 10 inches, and 5 feet 9 inches. 
Lower extremities inordinately thin ; so much so as to shew 
that the illustrations of Dr. Prichard are no exaggeration. 
Hair somewhat more crisp and curly than is expected from 
the current descriptions. Language, Cowrarega. 

The Astecs. — No offspring of parents like themselves, nor 
yet likely to be the parents of offspring like themselves ; con- 
sequently no specimens of any new race (so-called). Probably 
from the part of South America to which they are referred. 
Their likeness to certain outlines on Mexican monuments not 
accidental. This accounted for by supposing that the phy- 
sical or social conditions of the locality to which they are 
attributed favour such degenerations as they exhibit, the ten- 
dency to them being endemic. In the point nearest to their 
attributed locality, to which any notice is in print, Gage found 
the people ill-shapen and goitrous. At the same time their 
appearance is not that of the Cretins of Europe : of these they 
are the American analogues. An intermixture of Spanish (or 
other) blood, as suggested by good authorities, would most 
easily account for certain points (e. g. the hair) in which they 
differ from the American Indian, and approach the Spaniard, 
Jew, &c. It is doubtful, however, whether the assumption is 
necessary, at the same time it is compatible with the present 
view. The existence of Indians in a state of independence 
for one of the frontiers of Vera Paz is an actual fact. The La- 
condona Indians are in this predicament. They are also 
inaccessible. The existence of Casas Grandes in the locality 
to which the Astecs are attributed is likely. Upon the whole 
it is believed that they come from a locality where certain 
tendencies to degeneration are and have been endemic, and 
where may be some architectural remains, and some ves- 
tiges of independence, — facts which, even if adopted, by no 
means imply the truth of the so-called narrative of Velasquez, 
or the details of the history of the two children. As to the 
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name of Astec, they are only Astecs so far as they represent 
an outlying portion of the Astec empire as opposed to Spanish 
America. 



Monday, September 11. 

On the Influence of the Invasion of the Danes and Scandina- 
vians, in Early Times, on certain Localities in England, 
By Sir C. Anderson, Bart. 

Having lately visited Denmark and the northern parts of 
Europe, the author had been much struck with the similarity 
pervading the Danish and English languages, and he had 
thought it might not be deemed superfluous if he ventured to 
lay before the Meeting some of the results of his inquiries. 
The similarity he ascribed to the influence which the Danes 
possessed when they made a conquest of this island, and- 
planted themselves as settlers in it. Sir Charles proceeded to 
give several examples in support of his assertion. 

On the Dialects North and South of the Humber compared. 
By Charles Beckett. 

Mr. Beckett commenced by observing that the boundaries 
of English counties were various, and often arbitrary, the 
most natural being rivers. The river Humber, from its width 
and length, has always formed a most distinct boundary, not 
only between two different counties, but also between two 
classes of peasantry, differing much in many respects, — in 
origin, physiognomy, manners, conformation, and dialect. 
Abundant evidence exists of Danish origin in the names of 
towns and villages in both counties ; no less than 212 places, 
terminating in "by" in Lincolnshire, whilst in the north and 
east ridings of Yorkshire 135 of the same were found. This 
termination always points out a Danish origin. Several other 
Danish names of places, persons, and things, are also found. 
The distinction between the peasantry north and south of the 
Humber cannot escape the attentive observer. The Lin- 
colnshire peasant is somewhat more phlegmatic, his physio- 
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gnomy less marked and acute, and the face more oval in form 
than that of the Yorkshireman. His manner is more amiable 
and polite, but less decisive and acute. This harmonizes not 
only with his own appearance, but, singularly, also with the 
general mildness of the aspect of the landscape around him. 
These inquiries are the more interesting, because the progress 
of civilization, increased travelling facilities, and the lapse of 
time, all tend rapidly to efface ethnological distinctions. The 
successive irruptions of the Roman, Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man people into this country, were analogous to the warping 
of low land by successive tides, the existing language being a 
rich alluvium left by them all. Yorkshire has probably several 
dialects ; Lincolnshire, two, according to Halliwell, the north 
and the south. Both agree in the broad pronunciation of 
many syllables ; as, for instance, changing one into two, as, 
sea, sea-ah ; seat, se-at ; beast, bee-ast. Both use many 
archaic words, each county, however, having its own. The 
intonations and inflexions of the voice vary also in the two 
counties. But the chief difference lies in the relative value of 
the two vowels, i and o. These are rendered ei in Yorkshire, 
and double or long i in Lincolnshire : as, wife, weife, wiife ; life, 
leife, liife, respectively. These apparently trivial differences 
are in fact sufficient to change the whole character of the 
vernacular speech. The o also has similar varieties ; thus in 
Yorkshire we have now, noo, and thou, thoo. In Lincoln- 
shire these would be thaou, naou. Some other characteristics 
were also mentioned. On the whole, the Lincolnshire dialect 
is more soft and agreeable, contains fewer obsolete words and 
accents, and approaches more nearly to pure speech. The 
paper closed by inquiring how far climate and the social his- 
tory and progress of the two counties might have operated, 
along with some differences of origin, in leading to these pro- 
bably transient ethnological distinctions. 

On the Traces of a Bilingual Town (Danish and jingle) in 
England. By R. G. Latham, M.D. 

The termination of local names in -by (New-by as contrasted 
with New-fom) is the chief characteristic of Danish, as opposed 
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to Angle, or Anglo-Saxon, occupancy. There are other forms 
equally characteristic : one of those is -caster, as opposed to 
-cester and -Chester, han-caster is Danish ; h&n-chester 
(Ciren- cester) Anglo-Saxon. Danish Northampton is di- 
vided from non-Danish Huntingdonshire by the river Nene. 
On this stood the Roman Durobrivse, partly (probably) on the 
one side of the water, partly on the other. This gave us two 
Roman castra. The modern forms of these two castra are, 
on the Northamptonshire (Danish)- side, Caistor (not Ches- 
ter); on the Huntingdonshire (Angle) side, Chester-ton (not 
Caster-ton). 



Wednesday, September 14. 

On certain Localities not in Sweden occupied by Swedish 
Populations, and on certain Ethnological Questions con- 
nected with the Coasts of Livonia, Esthonia, Courland, 
and Gothland. By R. G. Latham, M.D. 

A short pamphlet ' On the Remains of Swedish Nationality 
in Esthonia and Livonia,' by Aug. Sohlman (Om Lemningar 
of Svensh Nationalitet uti Estland och Lifflland), gives an 
account of certain Swedish populations in the islands, and 
along the shore, between Reval and Memel. In Rogo, Odirts- 
holm, half Nucko, half Worms, parts of Dago, Runo, and a 
portion of the coast near Roslep, the population is Swedish 
both in language and appearance. In Nargo, the other half 
of Worms, half Nucko, and a few spots on the opposite coast, 
there are Swedes and Esthonians mingled. In Manno, Kyno, 
parts of Osel, Moon, Dago, and patches of the continent, the 
present population consists of Esthonians who have displaced 
Swedes. The earliest notice of these Swedes is in the laws 
of the town of Hapsal, a.d. 1294. Henry the Lett mentions 
Swedes in Reval. The local names are Swedish — Stoorby, 
Soderby, Lyckholm, Kluttorp, Parsaker, &c. ; so are the per- 
sonal — Knuter, Mats, Lars, &c. Runic letters are used in 
their calendars. Thursday is an unlucky day to begin work 
on ; Friday a lucky one for marrying ; — notions pointing to 
Freya and Thor. Superstitions and legends are numerous. 
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Dialects not fewer than 5 ; privileges neither a few nor unim- 
portant. 

A colony of these Swedes from Dago has been transplanted 
to the parts near Berislav, in the government of Cherson, 
their localities being Schlangendorf, Milhausendorf, Gamle 
Svenksby, and Klosterdorf. The date of this is recent ; that 
of island occupations uncertain. Probably it belongs to the 
9th, or 10th, or 11th centuries, i.e. the great epoch of the 
Scandinavian piracy. 

Going beyond the details of these small localities to the 
ethnology of the neighbouring parts of the continent at large, 
we find that the displacements have been inordinately great. 
The Prussians and 'the Lieflanders belong to Prussia and 
Livonia (Liefland) only as an Englishman does to Britain, 
and they are Prussians and Livonians only as Englishmen are 
Britons. They occupy countries that originally belonged to 
Liefs and Prussians, just as the Angles occupied countries 
which were originally British. The true and original Liefs 
(Livonians) were Finns, of the same branch with the present 
Esthonians ; indeed, a few true (Finns) Liefs exist, at the 
present time, in Livonia. The Livonians, however, commonly 
so called,, are Letts, or Lithuanians. The true Prussians were 
Letts or Lithuanians ; the present Prussians are Germans. 
How far, then, did the area of the Finn population akin to 
the Liefs and Esthonians originally extend ? Certainly into 
Courland ; possibly at a very early period (some centures b.c.) 
to the mouth of the Elbe. And how far extended the Li- 
thuanian area? Into West Prussia at least. If so, and if the 
westward extension of the Finns be real, the direction of the 
Lithuanic must have been from some part of the interior of 
Europe towards the coast. Did Lithuanian tribes cross the 
Baltic ? The general tendency of opinion is to attribute all 
the commercial or piratical activity of the Baltic tribes to the 
Scandinavian branch of the Germans. The foundation of this 
doctrine is the name Goth. Few hesitate to consider the 
Goths of Gothland (isle and provinces), the Jutes of Jutland, 
and the Gothones (Guttones) of East Prussia, as populations 
bearing a name essentially the same. Few doubt about this 
name being German, and applied to Germans. Yet this fact, 
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upon which so much turns, is more than doubtful, a. No 
Germanic population can be shewn to have borne a name like 
ff-t, previous to its having occupied the country of some non- 
Germanic population, so-called ; so that the Germans of the 
several Goth countries were Goths only as the Englishman is 
a Briton, i. e not at all. b. The population to which the term 
g-t can be shewn to have been most unequivocally and un- 
doubtedly applied is Lithuanic (i. e. the old Prussian of the 
country of the Guttones, Gothones, or Gythones). Ruduce 
the inferences derived from this erroneous assumption to their 
proper dimensions, and then consider the ethnology of Scan- 
dinavia. The two provinces of Gothland, the island Goth- 
land, the Gothland (so to say) of the Guttones, must be placed 
in the same category. But the Guttones can no longer be 
made German, on the strength of their name. The evidence 
of their Germanic character is reduced to the single fact of 
their being found in the ' Germania' of Tacitus. This is not 
sufficient to stand against the preponderating facts in favour of 
their being Lithuanians or Prussians. The author believes 
that Scandinavia (in the first instance Finn) received two 
streams of occupancy and conquest, one Lithuanic for Goth- 
land, &c, and one German, that spread from Norway south- 
wards and eastwards. The chief proofs of this lie in the 
admitted facts of Scandinavian ethnology interpreted diffe- 
rently. There are numerous Lithuanic words in the Scandi- 
navian language ; there are the political and other peculiari- 
ties of the Goth-lands ; there are elements common to the two 
mythologies, &c. Admit nothing but Finns and Germans, 
and all these points are difficulties. The hypothesis of Li- 
thunanic as well as a German conquest accounts for them. 
Jutland was probably a land of Lithuanic settlements, inter- 
mixed with Slavonic ones from Pomerania, &c. 



On the Brigantes, the Romans, and the Saxons, in the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. By the Rev. T. Rankin, M.A. 



